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TUT RUSH OF SPRidG 

In the still woods, spring rises from the forest floor. Late in March the 
frost melts in the soil and the little ground herbs stir. For they must flower 
before the canopy of tree leaves above shuts away the sun. Before the last snows 
melt, the green fingers of the skunk cabbage thrust up through the mud beside wood¬ 
land streams. Their streaked,, purplish hoods unfold to reveal spikes covered with 
tiny flowers to draw insects. Buds of May apple and spring beauty, and violet 
shoots also, appear. 

Meanwhile within the trees secret changes are taking place. As the air and 
ground warm up, streams of sweet sap move upward to the tiny leaf buds wrapped in 
their scales. In response, the tiny leaflets within each bud begin to grow, 
forcing the scales apart. By mid-April the red maples are hung with ruby blooms, 
the cherry with white, the spicebush with yellow mist, 

In May, spring comes with a rush, carpeting the earth with flowers - Solomon's 
seal, yellow bellwort, wild geranium. Overhead, white dogwood blossoms cloud the 
air. Viburnum gleams with white against its fresh green leaves. 

Finally the tree leaves swell and burst- sugar maples, cherries, and beeches. 
The long, hairy catkins of the red oaks litter the ground. The candle-like buds 
on the hickory boughs explode in an emerald burst. 

By mid-May the grand period of growth is at its peak. The hidden white 
flowers of the May apple are all but finished blossoming now. The oak leaves , 
last to come, weave their pattern in the thickening canopy overhead. And summer 
draws near in the changing woods. 

courtesy "The World We Live In" 

-)BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBc 

The air of the world is changed by the East wind; 

Water and woods luxuriantly welcome the Spring; 

White moonlight is shining on the grass; 

The falling petals of Spring flowers fly one by one through the air; 

The mountain tops have emptied themselves of clouds, 

And all the birds are seeking places for their nests. 

Everything has a place to call its own, 

But I am alone. 

I gaaeon this moonlit world. 

And singing, I drink in the fragrance of the Spring flowers. 

From Li Po, 8th Century 
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SA NCTUA RY MOTES 

Yoai u;ui':uiiary Gonjnittce wishes to caution the Members and their friends at this 
time« 


With the advent of Spring at the Sanctuary, the ground will be extremely wet and 

boggy. 

As it is our wish that all may enjoy it to the utmost, please remember these 
points if you visit: 


KEEP TO THE TRAILS 

HATCH WHERE YOU WALK 

DO NOT NEEDLESSLY TRAMPLE THE PLANTS 

DO NOT PICK OR DISTURB ANYTHING IN THE SANCTUARY 

DO NOT SCATTER DEriRIS OF ANY KIND IN OR NEAR THE PROPERTY 

AND #* PLEASE*# NO DOGS 


May we have your complete co-operation? 



Rejaemoc-r. '-.IHCTOR-IA,; ,/EE KEN D CAM P - May 18-21 will, provide an opportunity to spend 
j~nny hcAiro .in the. Sanctuary, due to its proximity, ■< •' 






"I jell not kill or hurt"- 
tiling, but will si,rive to 
beauty upon the earth., 11 


by Irving creature needlessly, nor destroy any beautiful 
save and ' com fort all gentle life, and guard all natural 
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WINTER HM SPOOKY HOLLOW 


Saturday, February 17, marked the first scheduled Hike of the 1962 season to 
the Club's Sanctuary near Normandale, Ontario. The day dawned cloudy and somewhat 
uninteresting-looking and it was not until reaching the Mountain Plaza that the 
Leaders had any idea of the enthusiasm which prompted the largest turnout for a 
Club Hike in many yeabs. 

The drive along Highway 6 gave glimpses of flocks of Snow Buntings, Homed 
Larks and the odd Hawk perched in a tree. On arrival at the Sanctuary, the sun 
came out, the sky cleared and at the upper end of the road a strong northwest wind 
made us keen to "get walking", Once within the Sanctuary, and protected from the 
Cold wind, everyone "warmed" to the beauty of Spooky Hollow in its Winter mantle. 
From the standpoint of "seeing" things perhaps the day could be termed non¬ 
rewarding. There was evidence of Pileated Woodpecker work on one tree (freshly- 
cut chips lying on top of the snow) but no glimpses of the woodpecker himself. 
Several Ruffed Grouse were flushed throughout the hike, some groups of Evening 
Grosbeaks were observed and several flocks of Chickadees feeding on weed seeds 
were seen. The tracks of Mink, Muskrat and Raccoon were noted, also Pheasant 
tracks in the snow, but none of the wildlife was actually seen. 

The-stream was flowing clear and swiftly between its snow-filled banks and 
melting snow gave glimpses of the carpet of wildflowers awaiting the first warm 
days of Spring to unfold their beauty for all to see. Lycopodium in two varieties 
showed at several poirits along the trails and poking through the snow at one spot 
was a reassuring frond of the Christmas Fern, 

All the trails were explored by the group and not one person seemed to mind 
the apparent lack of birds or mammals. The long morning walk sharpened the 
appetite acutely and after lunch, the entire group returned to the warmth and 
protection of the woods. Exploration continued to late in the afternoon and the 
consensus of opinion was that while we did not see much wildlife, with the beauti^ 
ful day, the peaceful surroundings and the physical exercise. Nature herself had 
provided the perfect sedation for a good night's rest. 

NEXT SCHEDULED HIKE TO SPOOKY HOLLOw- SATURDAY, MAY12, 1962 

AND VICTORIA WEEKEND CAMP - MAY 18-21, 1962 (a half-mile from the Sanctuary) 


- SPECIAL NOTE RE CLUB HIKES - 

v»ITH THE INCREASED ATTENDANCE AT OUR HIKES, iT wGULD BE APPRECIATED IF CONTACT 
WERE MADE, HY 'PHONE, WITH THE SCHEDULED LEADERS THE EVENING PRIOR SO THAT SOME 
IDEA OF THE NUMBER ATTENDING - AND THE CAR SPACE AVAILABLE - COULD oE GAINED, WITH 
A VIEW TO ACCOMMODATING THOSE PERSONS'WITHOUT CARS AND THUS PRECLUDE DISAPPOINTMENT 
TO MEMdERS WHO WISH TO ATTEND dUT WHO HAVE NO TRANSPORTATION. 




.The coldest temperature ever rioted in the polar ice pack was -62 degrees 

F., but in the Canadian tundra -82 degrees F. was once registered, and the Siberian 
tundra holds the world's official record of -93.6 degrees F. 
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A REPORT ON THE LUNG POINT BIRD OBSERVATORY 

by Robert W. Stamp., 56 Rosedene Ave. Ham. 

In the last issue of a magazine’"The Ring" published by the Polish Zoological 
Society there was a short note by Dorothy Bodner, State College Penna. on proceed¬ 
ings. at the Wilson Ornithological Society's meeting held last June in Ontario on 
a topic which may be of interest to readers of "The Wood Duck" . I quote. 

"D.J.T..-Hussell of Weston, Ontario reported on the Long Point Bird Observatory. 
Long .Point is a sand bar projecting twenty'miles into Lake Erie and is an excellent 
location for studying bird migration. In I960 the Long Point Bird Observatory was 
set up by the Ontario Bird banding Association. During I960 the Observatory was. 
manned ,98 days with periods of continuous coverage during spring and fall migration." 

_,The note goes on to mention methods used in studying migration and the methods 
used, for capturing birds for banding purposes. 

The. Observatory operated for a longer period this past year and greatly improved 
its facilities. Close to 8000 birds were banded during 1961 including such uncommon 
species as Hooded Warbler, wtiite-eyed Vireo, Dickcissel, Summer Tanager, Mockingbird, 
and Bewick's Wren. Other species which added interest to the banding included 
Ruffed Grouse, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Broad-winged Hawk, Saw-whet Owl, and White-winged 
Scoter.. 

.Operations were carried out at three locations on the point. At the end:of 
the point we have a small cottage and at present two large permanent catching devices 
known as Heligoland traps. In these traps and in mist nets the birds, mostly 
sparrows, warblers and flycatchers, are captured without injury. The birds are:taken 
to the cottage where they are quickly banded with an aluminum numeralled leg ring,, 
weighed, measured, examined for fat deposition, aged and sexed where possible,; their 
ecto-parasites collected, plumage noted and all data recorded and then.released 
unhamed. Banding and studying the birds in the hand is, however, only one way 
that' birds and bird.migration are studied at the Observatory. 

Every day throughout the continuous coverage .periods, May and mid-August to 
early October, a census is taken by one or two observers ever the same route, during 
the same ,two hour ..period, The results of this census supplemented by additional 
observations made during the day and by the banding totals (we often capture 
species we have not observed or capture far more of a species than we believe to 
be around) , these results entered ini" a Census-book each evening give us an 
excellent idea of numbers and the species present in the area at any given time. 

These records give a far better idea of such information than would be given by 
either Bander or Birdwatcher alone. Looking back at the Census-book, the migration 
of any given species can be easily traced, for example you can see just when a specie s 
first appeared, when the peaks in its migration occured and when the last individual 
left the area-. 

r , : Similar'studies are carried on from a new cottage at the Breakwater, on the 
first heavily forested ridge out from the base. There is one large Heligoland trap 
at this location. 

At the base of the Point in the small pine area, with which you are probably 
familiar, operations are centered around the private cottage of one of the banders.' ■ • 

•“ ' '• ■ ..continued . ' > • ■ 
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It is at this base area, where banding operations are hampered by the 
presence of large numbers of the general public, that your help is needed in compil¬ 
ing a true picture of the bird migration on the Point. In the past records of 
observations made on the Point have scattered, but it is our hope that in the future 
you will communicate all information on your hikes to the area, to the Long Point 
Observatory either through myself or any other person associated with the Observatory. 

Editors: Thanks Bob , we're sure that your report on Banding at Long Point is of 
great interest to all members. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


We should like to extend a most warm welcome to all members interested in 
submitting slides to this Exhibition, bearing in mind that closing date of accept¬ 
ances of slides is April 28th. 

In addition, some of you may be interested in the free public showings of all 
accepted slides which are as follows: 


May 10th, 8:15 p.m. 

Westdale Secondary School Auditorium, 

Main Street 'West, Hamilton 

May 16th, 8:15 p.m. 

Waterloo College Auditorium, Waterloo 

Anyone wishing to attend these public showings is cordially invited. Come 
and bring your family and friends. 


Further information regarding additional entry forms or general information about 
the Exhibition may be obtained by writing: CLARENCE M. SMITH, Exhibition 
.Chairman, Main Post Office, Box 384, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 

Clarence M,Smith, 

Exhibition Chairman* 


-jhhhhhhbhhhhhhhhhhhhhhkhhHoHhhhhhhbhJ’ 


WILD FLOWERS FOR APRIL 

Look for them. Vdld flowers offer many varied pleasures which steadily increase in 
number as our interest develops from a seasonal pastime into a year round avocation. 

Skunk Cabbage, Hepatica, Common Violet, Bluets, Trout Lily, Marsh Marigold, 
Downy Yellow Violet, bellwort, Rue Anemone, Wood Anemone, Lance-leaved Violet, 
Sweet White Violet, Arbutus, Dutchman's Breeches, blood Root, Spring beauty, 
Early Saxifrage, Red Trillium. 
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i-MY FA J.L TO ENJOY NATURE 


You know something? it is simply wonderful to be alive. It is wonderful to be 
able to feel strongly, whether in sadness or gladness. That is being alive. It is 
wonderful to be able to sense and be a part of the humor and poignancy, the chall¬ 
enge and the trouble and the turmoil of daily living. 

It is simply marvelous to be alive, to be capable of responding to the aroma 
of a hot dusty road after a sudden shower, to the brilliant colours of fall, to 
snow on evergreens, to a palm tree in the.moonlight, to a moon-silvered lake, to 
wind in the trees, to the sound of the surf breaking on the beach, to stabs of 
lightning in the sky. 


In a short story called, "An Idyl of London," written by Beatrice Harraden, 
one of the characters says to his companion, "I believe that you will never let 
despair get the upper hand of you. I entreat you not to lose your faith in 
humanity. There is nothing like that.for withering up the very core of the heart. 


I tell you, humanity and nature have so much in common that if you lose part 
of ,/our pleasure in the latter, you-will see less beauty in the trees, the flowers, 
.and the fields, less grandeur in the mighty mountains and the sea. The seasons 
come a nd go and you wi.1.1 scarcely heed their coming and going; winter will 
settle over your soul just as it settled over mine." 

I believe that this is so very true. There is a deep correlation between 
love of nature and love of humanity. It seems to me that it would be impossible 
to love one without loving the other. Sometimes we fail to enjoy the beauty of 
the world about us because of worry, fatigue, frustrations or disappointment. 

Even more often we miss this source of enrichment because of the rush and pressure 
^'f living, because cl the habit of being abstracted and not keenly aware 

of our surroundings. 


This is a terrific loss 
great panorama of the outdoor 
with whica to sooth and charm 


to any person. No matter what our lives are, the 
s is always there waiting, with its infinite variety 
, stimulate and comfort us. 


Reprinteo irom an article written by Josephine Lowman, syndicated newspaper columnist. 


--I -VJV OF SOMEONE wHO COULD BENEFIT HEALTHW1SE 
cY .AFFILIATING WITH OUR CLUrs AND JOINING IN ITS 
OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES? IF SO - THE AuOVE ARTICLE COULD 
PROVIDE SOME "AMMUNITION" TO PERSUADE HIM TO JOIN 1 


.... .«. ,■ ..The American woodcock, although generally classed as an upland game bird, 
isin reality a member of the snipe clan. He belongs to the family Scolopacidae. 
and ip thus a close relative of the n ipipers, snipe, godwits, yellow-legs, 
evflews-, and wallets. Forsaking the usual habitat of his family group, he took to 
the•uplands and a more solitary existence„ 





M a L 


by Dr. P, Nace, MeMaster University 

"Two hundred barrels of starfish, four thousand live toadfish, twelve hundred 
large, live squid, five hundred live dogfish": these are typical of the orders 
crossing the desk of Mr. A, bchweidenbach, manager of the Supply Department of the 
Marine Biological Laboratory, at Woods Hole, Massachusetts. In his'department 
there begins the work which occupies some five hundred biologists, ranging from 
Nobel. Laureates to ,new graduate students. Each summer, from twenty or more 
countries and from one hundred fifty different universities, this group of scien¬ 
tific investigators gathers in this small Cape Cod community, on a tiny peninsula 
surrounded bt the sea. 

In seven laboratory buildings, they carry on research which ranges from 
classics,1 descriptions of new species of protozoa, through electron microscope 
analyses of arteriosclerosis in swordfish to precise measurements of the quanta of 
energy released by the interaction of small numbers of molecules of the compounds 
.involved in the flashing of a firefly. Since the founding of the institution, in 
1888, each of the many thousands of research problems has been selected and pro¬ 
secuted by the biologist doing the work and the entire laboratory has been owned 
and managed by the biologists engaged in research, without a non-professional 
board. Assets have grown from nothing to .j5, 000,000, and the annual budget to 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 > 

This annual expenditure supports a great, variety of research in the two 
summer months in which the laboratory enjoys full operation, Much of our current 
knowledge of nerve function has been gathered here. And a large share of what is 
known of fertilization, normal-embryonic development, muscle function, 
bioluminescense and nucleic acid has been developed in this unique nursery of 
biological ideas. The directions followed by the research would have surprised 
Louis Aggasiz, who chose the site. But his judgement of the suitability of the 
location has been justified by the productivity of summer group, which has included 
at least, eight Nob. 1 Laureates; Morgan, Spemann, Szent-Gyorgyi, Muller, Waksman, 
Beadle, Ochoa and the esteemed Otto Loewi, who died last year. 

T ward the provision of future investigators, the laboratory conducts advanced 
courses in several areas; Invertebrate Zoology, Embryology, Physiology, Marine 
Botany and Ecology. These courses run through the summer, with the early weeks 
deveted to lectures, seminars and laboratory exercises. . The major work is done in 
the later weeks, when each student undertakes an individual investigation, usually 
under the guidance..of one of the senior investigators. With this experienced 
advice, the student has available all the facilities of the laboratory, ranging 
from electron microscopes and ultracentrifuges to the collecting facilities and the 
outstanding biological library. In the main reading room, the shelves exhibit the 
current numbers of the nearly 1800 biological journals which are regularly received. 
The complete series of each of these journals is available in the stacks, along 
wir,n over 75,000 bound volumes and nearly 250,000 reprints of reports of particular 
interest. 

Together, the library, living material, equipment and stimulating personnel, 
situated in one of the most attractive corners of Cape Cod, literally surrounded 

by the sea, make the M B L a most pleasant as well as productive center of.... 

continued 
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biological research. In recent years, Hamilton students at M B L have included 
A, D. Dingle, John and Margaret Moule, L. R. Murrell, Izolde Silkovskis and Cecil 
Yip. 




THANKS .to the response of the following Naturalists' Club Members: Miss 

Hazel Broker, Mrs. Marion Shivas, Miss netty LeWarne and Mr. Albert Butwick, the 
library now has copies of "THE nOOD DUCK" from September 1949 to date except for 
the February 1950* May 1950, and October I960 issues. We would like to obtain these 
to make a complete file of all WOOD DUCK issues available for reference. 

AUDREY HA.(ICES, Librarian 
Box 6, R. R, #1, Dundas 


DhaRF wiLLOv.S OF THE TUNDRA 


by Eva Beckett 

Great open plains lie across Canada's northland, These are low, wind-swept, 
and almost treeless. In sheltered valleys or on sunny hillsides where trees do 
gr<w, their branches are all on one side, blown into this shape by Lhe prevailing 
winds, 

While the northern plains are practically without trees, that does not mean 
they are without vegetation. Far from it. This tundra region has wonderful 
grassesj mosses, mushrooms, and wild flowers, as well as many interesting shrubs. 

Of these, several species of the Salix, or willow, family are native to the 
tundra. Here they live and grow for decades, yet the stature they attain is never 
more than that of a shrub. In fact, some very stunted species spread their 
branches flat against the ground, in order to better withstand the winter's sweep¬ 
ing winds and heavy snow. The net-veined willow (Salix reticulata) 4 is merely 
a creeping plant, but is very pretty with its shiny veined leaves and purplish red 
catkins. 

In spite of their dwarfed size, all of these willows put forth full-sized 
catkins which are delightfully sweet-scented. The fluffy, cottonlike catkins of 
some species provide birds, such as yellow warblers and redpolls, with the soft 
down for lining their nests. 

If you examine under a microscope, a cross section of the trunk of one of these 
dwarf willows, you will find that the rings, indicating each year's growth, are 
almost infinitesimal. Count them, and you'll be surprised to find, that even this 
stunted shrub is 35 or perhaps 50 years old. 

They are dwarfs indeed, and have made such a struggle for existence, you 
hesitate about breaking a single branch. But stunted as they are, these northern 
willows provide good shelter for countless numbers of nesting birds. Their buds too, 
are the ptarmigan's chief food all winter long. Without them, the tundra would be 
very bleak. 
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FObblL TURTLES 

by Myrna Davies 

ORDER' CHELONIA- TURTLES 

Their ancestor was probably the Cotylosaur, a semi-aquatic reptile. They come 
from the Triassic age about 350 to 450 million years ago, almost unchanged. The 
shell consists of scutes over bony plates which do not coincide but alternate giv¬ 
ing a strong combined structure. Scutes have not been preserved but cqme.to us as 
imprints’on the bony structure. The shell during evolution Was formed from the 
fishy ribs, becoming broader. The head, legs and tail could be drawn into the shell. 
They have adapted themselves so well that no other creature has been able to destroy 
them and they have, come down tc us hardly changed at all. Some of the species that 
lived then are alive today. They are not related to any other of the reptiles. 

ORDER TESTUDO- TORTOISES 

They were found throughout the Tertiary period and the shell was domed as are 
today's tortoises. They reached their greatest development in the Miocene period 
30 million years ago and have declined ever'since. They developed higher and thicker 
shells for protection , for retaining hodymoisture as they moved into more open 
plains. One from the. Pliocene age frcm India reached a length of 6 feet. There is 
no known reason for the disappearance of the large tortoises from the mainlands 
except that their ememies.became too numerous. Man has been responsible to a large 
extent for the disappearance of the Galapagos tortoises. Such tortoises are now 
found only on islands such as the Galapagos in the Pacific Ocean. 

Marine turtles were prominent during the Cretaceous period. They grew to a 
length of 12 feet in one species and a weight of 3 tons. This was because the 
water was able,to support their weight. One marine turtle had a leathery shell and 
...no scutes, just bony plates embedded in the skin. It is possibly the ancestor of 
our own freshwater spiny softshelled turtle. In marine turtles the shell became 
flatter and lost the horny scutes. They.developed flippers and lost most and 
sometimes all of their claws, These turtles had a very small tail.. There are 
- five or six living species which are tropical or sub tropical. They cannot pull 
their head into the shell. They seemed to have lived on shellfish. They had a 
parrot like beak to crush the food and they had teeth on the palate to help 
crush the shells of clams.’ None of the turtles have teeth today. These turtles 
lived in the shallower oceans as this is where their remains are found. They came 
out on land only to lay their eggs. The leather-backed' turtle is a "living fossil" 

and reaches a length of 6 feet and a. weight of 1,000 or more pounds. It has no 

claws and eats fish and shellfish such as oysters and clams. It has bony plates 
inside the leathery skin but these are not attached to the ribs or skin and they 
have no use. 

The first group of turtles -AMPHICliELYDiANG, looked a great deal like the snap¬ 
pers of today. They lived in the Mesozoic and into the Cenozic periods. From here 
we have two main branches PLEURODI.IES, from the Cretaceous when they were widely 
distributed but now are restricted to the southern hemisphere; and the 

CRYPTGDIRES, which are the most numerous and successful throughout the world. They 
have been prominent since the Cretaceous period. Cryptodira turtles bring the head 
into the shell by an "S" like vertical withdrawal. This gr-'up includes tortoises, 

.sea turtles, ancient tortoises including che Galapagos, leatherback and marsh turtles. 

The snapper is one of the most primitive turtles and is mostly aquatic. It cannot 

withdraw its limbs. It is viciqus,and-carnivorous. The Pleurodires or side.. 

continued 
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necked turtles withdraw the head by turning it in front of either the right or 
left foot and the shell has an eave at the front to protect it, The Smydidae or 
freshwater and marsh turtles are Cryptodires. They include the terrapins, painted 
turtles and box turtles and are the largest group of turtles. They are in all parts 
of tue worls except Australia, The aquatic species are carnivorous and their shell 
is flat. The box turtle is herbivorous and has a domed shell with a hinge on the 
bottom. Nearly all have webbing on the feet. Fifty species are known'from 
Tertiary rocks and nearly three quarters of these are alive today, (Mr. & Mrs. 
Navies, 2 Miranda Ave., instruct the Junior Field Naturalists in Herpetology at the 
A. 0, M. every Saturday.) 


courtesy Canadian Amphibian and Reptile 
Conservation Society 

^BBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBRBBBHr 


DUCKWEED UNLIMITED 


One of the commonest sights of the countryside, myriads of duckweed plants form 
a green coating on freshwater ponds and ditches everywhere. Yet a single duckweed 
would scarcely be noticed by any but the observant. 

The duckweeds (family Lemnaceae) are the simplest, and some of them the small¬ 
est of flowering plants. They consist of a so-called "frond" F a green flattened 
structure which floats free upon the surface of the water and emits branches 
similar to itself from marginal clefts or pockets, Production of new fronds pro* 
ceeds with such rapidity that the vegetative offspring of a few plants may fill a 
small pond in a short time. 

Tiny though they are, duckweeds also sometimes produce seeds from almost 
microscopic flowers, developed in marginal pockets, usually three in a pocket — 
two male flowers, each comprising a single stamen, and a female flower comprising 
a flask—shaped pistil. As flowers and fruit are sparse, the duckweeds further 
guarantee their survival by producing in autumn minute bulblets, which sink to the 
bottom of the pond, but rise and vegetate in spring. 

From the undersurface of the duckweed plant may hang several rootlets (genus 
Spirodela), a single rootlet (Lemna), or even no roots at all (Nolffia), Absorption 
is largely through the frond, and in Uolffia entirely so. Thus the frond combines 
the functions of stem, root and leaves- most successfully it would seem from the 
world-wide distribution and dense growth of these queer little plants. 

Courtesy....Canadian Nature 


BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBi-jBBBBBBBBBBBBBBWBBBBBBWBBHi- 


.The glacier bear (Eurarctos emmonsii) constitutes one of the most unusual 

color phases of the black bear group, ranging from pale gray to a Maltese blue. As 
a result of this coloration it is called "blue bear" by some natives who have 
encountered it among the coastal glaciers west of the St Elias Range in Alaska. 

The glacier bear is a rarity. It is estimated that there are but a few hundred of 
these bears in existence, and zoologists have been anxious to obtain skulls and 
exact measurements of the animals. 
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KFv.OURCTfc FvR TOMORRO.J: THE CHALIEhGE 

Naturalists must fervently hope that the 80 background papers and several 
scores of speeches by the 700 delegates to the October 1961 "Resources For To¬ 
morrow" conference in Montreal will not disappear into the limbo of forgotten things. 


me know that the need to say what was said was too urgent, some Of the ideas 
put forth too sensible, for the whole thing to be shelved. 


Canada's natural resources are in trouble, and that trouble can and will S e 
progressively worse, if remedial action is delayed, we are plagued by a vast tribe 
of uninformed individuals who regard the wealth of our forests and waters as in¬ 
exhaustible, and who resent restrictions on their freedom to take without limit. 
These individuals are spiritual descendants of the people who killed off the pass¬ 
enger pigeons, nearly killed off the buffalo, denuded forested areas, dried up 
thousands of creeks, drove 'the salmon from the Great Lakes, and almost brought 
disaster to the Atlantic lobsters. Our natural resources are not inexhaustible, 
unless steps are taken to replace the renewable ones. It is late, but not too late, 
Or so the "Resources For Tomorrow" conference decided. 


This is not the place for a detailed examination of that conference|s findings. 
Nor is it the place to be too critical of the conference's methods, deliberations, 
or : ideas. We may be permitted a comment on the loose way in which natural resources 
were confused with national resources by some of the speakers: industry is a 
national resource not a natural resource, which should clearly mark the difference. 
The sound of grinding axes at the conference (by politicians and economists, by 
scientists and financiers, by academicians, for example) was sad dissonance. We 
cannot warmly accept the proposition that Canada's cold north country presents us 
with problems beyond solution: the problems are merely more challenging. 

But let us not explore too attentively the negative elements of the conference. 
The positive elements remain... fundamental, reassuring, directive. Out of them 
should (and can) come triumphs for the future. 


And those triumphs will surely come, in spite of the basic hazard of our 
fractured constitution. How can ouR natural resources be deveoped nationally when 
jurisdiction of them is regional (that is, provincial)? The touchiness of the 
provinces on their "rights" in aay constitutionalsphere is well known, and the 
sphere of natural resources is no exception. Though the provinces may control 
natural resources, the conservation of those resources is a matter of national 
concern; and only the federal government can direct the nationally synchronized 
effort needed for effective conservation. 


As Pime Minister Diefenbaker told the conference: "Acceptable principles of 
co-operation must be sought to avoid any invasion' of the constitutional rights of the 
provinces". And there are plenty of precedents for this approach. In the field oi 
commercial fisheries, the federal government regulates the overall use of the fish, 
while the provinces regulate the particular use. In the field of hunting, the 
federal government sets the regulations regarding migratory birds, while the provinces 
apply the regulations. In the field of transportation> the federal government made 
grants to the provinces, while the provinces used the grants to help build their 
sections of. the Trans-Canada Highway. The results of federal research m a variety 
of fields are used without hesitation by all of the provinces. 


In any direct intervention by the federal government in the conservation 
0 continued 
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of natural resources, the, provinces.have a major responsibility and a major opport¬ 
unity to act wisely. It is cime for the provinces to accept federal conservation 
help, because help to each province will help the nation. If the provinces fail to 
accept this help, they can literally bankrupt the nation. And, grim thought, what 
bankrupts the nation will bankrupt the provincesl 

The first step in federal-provincial co-operation in the conservation sphere, 
if we read the conference correctly, will be the creation by t .e federal government 
of a Natural (not National)Resources Council. At .least, this council wlllbe a 
ready forum for the discussion of modus operandi of federal-provincial co-operation. 
But let it not be made solely of politicians. Let the council also contain 
experts in the several fields of natural resources. The experts Will be able to 
say what should be done: the politicians will be able to say what dan be done. 

That would be a happy combination. 

But the council must be more than a mere forum. It must do more than merely 
discuss and publicize conservation aims and aspirations. It must be given power to 
draw up legislation, which the responsible federal minister could present to Parl¬ 
iament for action. It must be given some funds, either on an annual basis from the 
Consolidated Federal Revenue, or set it up with a revolving fund for loan to 
provinces for conservation projects. An ineffective council would be better than 
nothing, but not much better. 

The Natural-Resources Council (let it come into, being soon) will not run 
quickly out of ideas to discuss or apply. Yet, let the future council members not 
take it amiss if we toss them a few for their consideration, In general we think 
that an education program should be undertaken to remove the elements of selfish-- 
ness, greed and malice from industrial, institutional and political statements about 
conservation. In general we think it is time that all public authorities presented 
their policies clearly, and then brought their regulations into line with their 
policies. In general we think that science should replace personality and tech¬ 
nology should replace brute strength in the pursuit of conservation. 

Specifically we think that sober detailed and reasonable plans should be made 
to .get people into our so-called wilderness areas, and we do not mean just people,,, 
we mean people who know, love, understand, and will work with and conserve the 
resources of &uch areas.' If those people have to be Laplanders, let's invite Lap» 
landers into our north! Specifically we think that much more year-round ground 
transportation should be provided into many of our northern areas. Specifically 
we suggest more active, mature and comprehensive government help in providing a 
market for most or all of our renewable resources, so that they can be developed 
and conserved simultaneously. 

' Nearer to settled centres, we suggest that all regional planning boards (on 
the municipal level) be given not only ability to advise but also power to compel. 

We are wasting resources through land speculation, through poor or non-use of land. 
Private owners should be encouraged through education to make idle land provide at 
least trees. If education will not produce results (and trees) then pinch the 
laggards into action with taxation, and if pinching does not work then let compulsion 
conserve-our resources. 

. Conservation must: be a dynamic concept which creates both a better life and new 

wealth. Surely Canadians are not too complacent to forego those rich rewards?. 

continued 
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jfiut let us neither chide, nor rail beyond reason. We look forward to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the "Resources For Tomorrow" conference. And we do not mean the full 
proceedings published verbatim. That would merely be Babel perpetuated I We mean 
the proceedings sifted, co-ordinated, analyzed, and interpreted. Let us have (l) 
a clear statement of the conditions the conference found, and (2) a simple blue¬ 
print of the desired action to correct those conditions. Canada can go forward 
from there. 

4 

ubmitted by Mrs, W. R, Shivas 
.Reprinted from the "Rod & Gun" Jan, 1962 
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ITEM FOR EVE 


by ANNE REID 

Being curious and not very knowledgeable as yet .in the ways of birds, I found 
myself 'in the library 'the day after reading your article .cn the Northern Shrike in 
jtjhe Wood D U ck. This is what I found. The Shrike drops like an eagle upon his 
victim, seizes it with his strong beak, and flies with steady flapping strokes of 
the wings, close along the ground straight to the nearest Honey Locust or spiny 
. .Thorn; then rises with a sudden upward turn into the tree to impale his prey. 

'The Shrikes have rather w@ak feet, for perching only, and are compelled in many 
cases to make use of'stout thorns or sharp twigs to help them quiet the struggles 
' of their'victims. 

Shrikes also sneak upon their prey, when they resort to this mean method of 
securing a dinner, they leave the high perches and hide themselves in clumps of 
bushes. Luring little birds within striking distance by imitating their call- 
notes, they pounce upon a terror-stricken sparrow before you could say "Jack 
Robinson". This latter method was probably the one used in your Shrike drama. 
Isn't it all so interesting? 


JBHHBHnoHHHHBHBoowBHBHBBv- 

THANKS ...... to Mr. J. A. Mannheimer from Mrs. A. Hawkes for sending in the requested 

old Wood Duck issues. Also Mr. Mannheimer has these issues of the Wood Duck 
available to any member who wishes to complete his or her collection of the Wood 
Duck. 


February -1951, 
April- May- 1954 ■ 


January— March- May- December- 1953, 


February- March- 


Mr. Julius A. Mannheimer, 
l60- Flatt Avenue, 
Hamilton, Ontario 


rvHHor/HHKH v 


..Six species of witch-hazel, Hamamelis L., are known, 3 in North America 

and 3 in Asia. Only 1 occurs in Canada............ 
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.british naturalists association 


Vacation time is not far away and if your plans include a visit to the 
British Isles this, season, you may wish to know of the field holidays especially 
planned for naturalists by the British Naturalists Association, The following 
interesting natural history courses and holidays are mentioned in the spring issue 
of "Country-Side",,the journal of the British Naturalists Association, 

FIELD HOLIDAYS IN1962 


A special Naturalists week at Preston Montford Field Centre, near Shrewsbury, 
Salop (Field Studies Council), has been arranged for May l6th~23rd, The normal 
weekly charge for amateurs is L8 but ^amegie Bursaries of L3 can be obtained by 
B.N.A, Members. Early bookings with a deposit of L2 are strongly advised. Write 
direct to the Warden at the C en tre, 

Members who have not yet visited the fascinating natural history area at 
Kingussie,' Inverness-shire, will have an opportunity of doing so in early summer, 
under expert guidance. For details, write at once to Mr. Colin Murdoch, Pitmain 
Beag, Kingussie,- Inverness-shire,. Proposed dates are either of the, weeks, May24thw 
31st, May 31st-June 6th, or the complete fortnight. May 24th-June 6th, as indi¬ 
vidually desired. 

■ Northumberland Coast, Fame Islands, Cheviots* Etc, If sufficient support 
is forthcoming (about 25), Messrs, R, FitzGerald and R, C, Hodgson will arrange 
and conduct a DECK IN JUNE 1962, based at a Hotel in North Sunderland, with many 
interesting excursions. Two possible weeks are May 30th-June 6th or June 20th»27th. 
All wishing to take part should WRITE SOONto Mr. R, FitzGerald^ 8 Orchard Way, 
Aldershot, Hampshire, with a stamped envelope for reply, (Commonwealth Reply 
Coupops can be purchased forsix cents at any Canadian post office,) 

HOLIDAYS FOR AMATEUR NATURALISTS 

The Councilfor Mature announces two seven-day courses on the natural history 
of the Lake District. They will be held during the weeks May .12th-19th and May 
19th-26th at Brantwood, the Council's holiday and conference centre, on Lake 
Coniston, Lancashire. Family holidays are also being arranged during the weeks 
July 28th-August 4th and August 25th-September 1st, although no specific programmes 
will be arranged at these times. During the week beginning. July 21st there will 
be special facilities .for those who are interested in good music as well as in the 
beauties of the Wake district. Details of the arrangements for all these weeks 
are obtainable from the Resident Manager, Brantwood, Coniston, Lancashire, 

FIELD COURSES 

The Field Studies Council have announced their programme of field courses 
at their six centres: 

Slapton Ley, Kingsbridge, Devonshire. 

Preston Montford, Shrewsbury, Salop. 

Malham Tam, Settle, Yorkshire. 

Juniper Hall, Dorking, Surrey. 

Flatford will, East Bergholt, Colchester, Essex. 

Dale Fort, Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire. 

continued..';. 
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The normal weekly charge of L8 10s. is reduced by 10s. fcr amateurs and in addition, 
Carnegie Trust bursaries, reducing this amount by L3 are available to B.N.A. 
members. All enquiries about courses should be sent to the Wardens of the centres. 

Those interested in attending any - of these field holidays should write direct¬ 
ly to the addresses given. Membership in the British Naturalists Association will 
be helpful when travelling abroad, as their publications list representatives who 
are glad to be of assistance to visiting naturalists. Membership is 10s. (about 
tfl.50) annually, and application should be made directly to Mrs. w. Burnett, 

Joint Hon. Secretary, 
British Naturalists Association, 

Hawkeshead, Tower Hill, 
Dorking, Surrey. 

If any of our members and friends have the opportunity of taking part in these 
field holidays abroad, we would very much like to read their experiences in the 
pages of "The Wood Duck". 


Edith Austen Lloyd, 

47 Bond Street North, 

Hamilton, Ontario. 

( Mrs. E.M. Lloyd is Ontario representative for the british Naturalists Association- 
for more than ten years now - ever since her own "English Journey" in 1951* Her 
article under that name appeared in "The Wood Duck"....'.. 

As d.N.A. representative, she assists British naturalists visiting here, and 
puts Canadians in touch with c.N.A, in the British Isles....) 


1962—REPORT REGARDING 'WOOD DUCK cOX INSPECTION —-- February 4th, 1962 

A total of 16 Wood Duck Boxes were inspected with a count of 7 occupied or 
roughly 45a>« The first three "boxes" to be checked that is, the ones west of 
Spencer Creek are as follows: #6 occupied with 2 whole eggs; #25 unoccupied; 

#6 occupied with a whole egg and a chick. 

On the east side of the "Creek", #5 occupied with 1 whole egg; #4 occupied 
with one whole egg and 3 cracked; #16 occupied; #7'occupied; #11 occupation 
uncertain, box broken and repaired; #14 occupied, 1 whole egg; #18 unoccupied; 
#18 occupied, repaired and relocated;. Steel Drum bird house put up by the "Good 
Times Fishing Club" unoccupied. 

Another wood Duck box formerly spotted in an inlet on the east side of Grassy 
Point was down and not located. #9 near Princess Point unoccupied: also one box 
down and imbedded in ice in this same area and was left as is_ without replacement. 

Mr. A.N. Butwick, 

R. R. #2 Hamilton, Ontario. 
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SPQTL1GHT ON COMING EVENTS 

;>ODOtx:!DQDQDDaQODQ!::x ^^ 

APRIL MONTHLY MEETING 


MR. A. G. AUSTIN 
"WILD BIRDS OF ONTARIO" 

with commentary. 


( Mr. Austin comes from Wooler Ontario and will appeal to the "bird watcher" 
especially). 


TIME: 8:00 p.jn. 

PLACE: Hamilton Public Library, 
MacNab St. & Main St,, 
downstairs 

XJaoooaooooaiX ^^ 

■ MAY. MONTHLY MEETING *m**# May 14th. 1962 ****** . 


" ANNUAL MEETING" members night 

Til#!: 8:00 p.m. 

PLACE : Hamilton Public Library 
MacNab St. & Main St. 


HH£******JHHi*****************M*M-***** 


SUNDAY. ABRIL 1st. 1962 


FIELD EVENTS 


LONG POINT & TURKEY POINT JAUNT 

( Motor trip to the Points for ducks, swans and early migrants. Bring a lunch), 

LEADER : Mr. Robert Curry (L15-5557) 
TIME: 7:30 a.m. 

PLACE : John St. and Main St, 


SUNDAY APRIL 8th, 1962. 


OAK ORCHARD SWAMP 

(Motor trip to Oak Orchard to view spectacular sight of 15,000 to 20,000 Canada 
Geese. Bring a lunch.) LEADER : Mr. George North (JA2-6082). Meet at Main St. 

and Ottawa St. at 7:00 a.m. 


continued 
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FRlbAY APRIL 20TH, 1962 . 

GOOD FRIDAY HIKE 

( walking hike along the north shore of Dundas Marsh. Bring lunch.) 

LEADER : Mr. John Olmsted (JA7-7462 ) 
TIME : 9:30 a.m. 

PLAGE: Low Level bridge 


SATURDAY MAY12th. 1962. 


SPRING VISIT TO SPOOKY HCLLOW SANCTUARY 

( details in next issue of Wood Duck) 


bRUCE TRAIL -280 miles- about to start. 

DON MILLS: March 

The plan for Ontario's longest continuous hiking trail is about to get into 
action. 

Known as the Bruce Trail, it will extend when completed from yieenston to 
Tobermory, and traverse some of the prettiest scenery of Southern and Mid-Ontario. 

Conceived a year or so ago by Hamilton metallurgist Raymond Lowes to follow 
the Niagara Escarpment, the ambitious project is sponsored by the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists, who are now planning to place a full-time Field Director in 
the area to co-ordinate the many groups and people who will become involved in the 
construction of the Trail. 

"we have learned much from similar trails in U. S. A. and in Great Britain", 
says Lowes, "but this will have an essentially Canadian flavour of its own". 

It is hoped to see the completion of the nature hiking route by 1967 - 
Canada's centenial. The operating committee believe that this could take up the 
old recreational pastime, walking. 

"It should be made clear", said F. 0. N. Managing Director David Webster, "that 
the group is not entering into land purchase agreements. We are hoping to establish 
the Trail by voluntary agreement of landowners and municipalities", he said. 

The initial survey is being made possible through a grant from the Atkinson 
Charitable Foundation. 

Offers of help should be sent to the Secretary, Mr. R. M. Lowes, 33 Hardale 
Cres., Hamilton, Ontario. 

Mr. David B. Webster, Managing Director, 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 

Edwards Garden, 

NON MILLS, ONTARIO. 
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JUNlOti CLUb NEWS 


EXECUTIVE 

Advisor - 

President*---- 

Vice-President- 

Secretary--- 

Vice-Secretary—-- 

Records Secretary--- 

Study Area Director- 

Representatives for 
those under 14 years- 




-Dr. Douglas Davies- 

-bill Tilbury- 

-dan Coolsma - 

---Mike Ardeline- 

-Bill Smith - 

-Fred Selman - 

-Alfred Senior- 

-Sylvia Idema - 

Gordon Commodore----——— 


JA.9-5130 
•LI. 5-3364 
JA.9-6290 
Li.9-8419 
JA.9-5266 
JA. 9-273 9 
LI.9-3977 

FU. 3-64U 
JA. 7-6213 


ASK YOUR FRIENDS TO COME A-HIKING 

De spring is cum, 

De grass is riz, 

I wonder where de birdies is 
De bird is on de wingl 
Dat's strange. 

I t'ought de wing was on de bird. 

Anon. 

You can show your friends "where de birdies is" when they go hiking with us. 

Birds are beginning their long migration back to their summer nesting grounds. 

Among the first to come are the ducks, geese and graceful swans. They come in 
hundreds and even thousands to certain spots along the shores of Lake Ontario and 
Lake Erie. 

boon other forms of life will be visible. The Skunk Cabbage pokes its purple- 
mottled, green, hooded flower above the snow. Beneath the hemlock, the moist humus 
and melting snow is purple with many tiny springtail insects. A battered butterfly, 
crawls drowsily from its overwintering home in a crack of a log, to warm itself in 
the warm sun. Likewise the harmless garter snakes come out in the sun to dispel 
their stiffness and. to find a mate. 

This is the best time to hike and watch and wonder as nature unfolds from its 
winter sleep, flowers grow, and birds and unloosed streams blend their music. 

FUTURE J UNI OR CLUB EVE NTS 

MEETINGS -Y.W.C.A.-Main St. just West of James St. 

Saturday April 7, 1 962 - Y.u.C.A. -Room "E" 

An evening of special interest 1 Mr. Eric bastin w ill give a fascinating 
talk called " Random Trails ", and illustrated with his own excellent coloured 
lantern slides, bring your friends 1 

Saturday Apri l 14. 1962 - Y.W.C.A. -Room "E" 

An evening for members to exchange news about new bird records and 
other plants and animals they have found. We might have some bird.kodachromes 
and a quiz. 

HIKE—S unday April 15 .19 62 — 9; 00a.m.-4p-m. Mr. Doug. Smith (JA7-3063) will lead a 
hike along the north shore of the Dundas Marsh. There will be lots of birds back by 
this time. But wear waterproof footwearl bring a lunch if you wish to hike past 
noon. Meet at Y ork and D u ndum Streets a little before 9a.m. 
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m,i BOOKS FOR JUNIOR CLUB MEMBERS 
at the 

Hamilton Public Library 
by Annie J. Hunt 


Many attractive, out-of-door books, for young readers, are to be found in the 
Boys and Girls department of the library, borne of these, parents or relatives 
may decide to purchase as gifts for Junior nature club members. Here are just a 
few suggestions’- 

"Curiosity is the foundation of all science" says Robert Disraeli in his book 
New worlds through the microscope . This excellent, standard introduction shows how 
to pursue inquiries with the microscope. It includes noteworthy photomicrographs 
of insects, algae, fungi, pollen and seeds. 

Wildlife at your doorstep ,written and illustrated by Glen Rounds discusses, 
beautifully, the curiousdoings of wasps, spiders, snakes, toads, birds, ants, 
squirrels and other kinds of small animal life which the reader might not observe 
until he acquires the magic of seeing what he is not especially looking for. 

In Outdoor rambles, Canadian S. L. Thompson, nephew of Ernest Thompson Seton, 
offers a popular treasury of lively nature stories of his personal experiences 
while pursuing his hobby of natural history. Geoffrey Goss has contributed the 
scratchboard drawings which add much to the attractiveness of this enjoyable volume. 

Nature lovers who liked The tale of a meadow b y H.B. Kane will welcome his 
latest book The tale of a pond . It describes what a boy observed watching the 
animal and plant life of a pond universe through the seasons. The enchanting 
illustrations are by the author. 

A. Windsor-Richards has written many books for young naturalists. His latest. 
Birds of the Lonely Lake is a vivid narrative of bird-life during a typical year 
beside Lake Ooniston in the English Lake district. The writer was in charge of a 
bird sanctuary there. This enthralling book is well illustrated by D.J. Uatkins - 
Pitchford. 

with words and pictures A fruit is bom , by J.M. Guilcher and R.H. Moailles, 
explains graphically each stage in the cycle from flower to fruit to seed of drupes, 
berries, follicles, pods, capsules and achenes. It belongs to the Sterling nature 
series books. 

A fascinating, useful, field guide in the Blandford colour series is Mushrooms 
and toadstools in colour by Else and Hans Hvass, illustrated by E. Hahnewald. 

This is an excellent aid in identification. 

There is an adult copy of this last mentioned book in the Arts and Science 
department and also a copy of Outdoor rambles by S.L. Thompson. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to March 19? 1962 - 103 

Horned Grebe (l)Jan.28 L Crescent Beach 

Whistling Swan (4)Feb.l5 ft Burlington 

(l6)Mar.ll middle of Harbour 
Canada Goose (lO)Mar.ll L Harbour at Canal 

Pintail (l)Mar.ll F Dundas Marsh 

(70)Mar.l9 " " 

Green-winged Teal (l)Mar.l8 L " " 

Redhead (l)Mar.l8 Appleby Line 

Ring-necked Duck (l)Mar.l9 ft Dundas Marsh 

Canvasback (l)Mar.l5 F " " 

White-winged Scoter(lO)Miar. 11 Harbour at Canal 
Hooded'Merganser (l)Mar.ll F " " 

Cooper's Hawk (l/Feb.17 Mount Albion 

Red-tailed Hawk (60)Mar. 4 F " " 

Red-shouldered Hawk (l)Mar„l8 F " " 

Bald Eagle (l Imm.jFeb. 5 ft Carroll's Point 

(1) Feb„25 Appleby Line 

(l Adult)lar.l8 Carroll's Point 

Pigeon Hawk (l)Feb»l6 ft Red Hill Creek 

Gray Partridge (9)Feb„17 Tapleytown 

Killdeer (l)Mar.l5 F Longwood Road N. 

Ring-billed Gull (lO)Mar. 9 F " " " 

Mourning Dove ( 25 )Feb.17 Carluke 

Screech Owl' (l)Feb„23 Woodbine Cresc. 

Snowy Owl (2)Mar.l6 Bay ice off docks 

Long-eared Owl (5)Feb„ll Gage Park 

Short-eared Owl (l)Feb.lO York Road, Dundas 

Saw-whet Owl (l)Jan.21 Hopkins Creek tract 

Belted Kingfisher (l)Feb.l8 Binkley's Hollow 

Horned Lark (6)Jan. 1 ft Stoney Creek 

(2) Jan.25 F Caistor Centre 

Boreal Chickadee (l)Jan.27 ft Sulphur Springs 

Tufted Titmouse (2)Jan.21 Dundas-Ancaster Road 

Carolina Wren (l)Jan. 1 ft Freeman Place 

Robin (l)Mar. 7 F Westdale 

Cedar Waxwing (70)Feb.ll Sulphur Springs 

Northern Shrike (l)Kar.ll Upper Wentworth St. 

Myrtle Warbler (l)Feb. 1 L Aldershot 

Eastern Meadowlark (l0)lar.l8 F Hopkins Creek tract 
Red-wing.Blackbird (3)Feb.25 Dundas dump 

(20)Mar.l0 F Dundas Marsh 
Common Graclcle (4)Feb. 4 Dundas 

(5/Mar.13 F West Hamilton 
Brown-headed Cowbird(2)ffiar.l3 F . " " 

Pine Grosbeak (6)Feb„25 L Lowville 

Hoary Redpoll (2)Mar. 4 ft Upper Wentworth St. 

Common Redpoll (500)Mar. 4 " " " 

Pine Siskin (30)Feb. 6 ft Binkley's Hollow 

Red Crossbill (8)Mar„ 4 ft Mount Albion 

Lapland Longspur (lO)Feb.l8 Carluke 

Snow Bunting (450)Feb.l7 Carluke^ Airport Rd. 


G. W. North, T. Boleantu 

D. K. & Thelma Powell 
George & Laurel North 

II it II II 

n 11 it n 

G. W. North 

11 11 

G, & L. North 

G. W. North 

G„ North, William D. Smith 
G. & L. North 

II II 

II II 

W. D. Smith, T. Boleantu 
Toss & Suzanne Lawrie 
George &■ Andy Usik 
G. V. Patrick, T. Mcllwraith 

E. W. Bastin et al. 

William Tilbury 

G. & L. North 
G„ North, W. D. Smith 
G.: W„ North 
R„ A. H. Westmore 
Fred Selman 
G. W. North 

Don & Ruth Bucknell, North 

G. W. North 

John B. Miles 

Robert K. Sargeant 

Don & Ruth Bucknell 

Huber Moore 

R. A. H. Westmore 

VI. Smith, T. Boleantu 

Donald Campbell 

Albert Gorman 

W. D. Smith, G. North 

G. W. North 

Thelma Powell 

T. Boleantu, W. Smith 

T. Boleantu, W. Smith, North 

Ray A. Lowes 

G. W, North 

Douglas A. Smith 

11 11 11 

G. North, W. Smith 

W. D. Smith, T. Boleantu 

11 11 n 

R. K. Sargeant 
W. Do Smith, T. Boleantu 
G. North & Junior Club 
G. Norths, R. Westmore 



